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future Iiours.    Alceste calls me to the golden sands, whither
it is our wont to take our sunset walk.

A Grecian sunset! The sky is like the neck of a dove;
the rocks and waters are bathed with a violet light. Bach
moment it changes ; each moment it shifts into more grace-
ful and more gleaming shadows. And the thin white moon
is above all: the thin white moon, followed by a single star,
like a lady by a page.

CHAPTER XYIII.

WE had no books, no single source of amusement but our
own society; and yet the day always appeared a moment.
I did, indeed, contrive to obtain for Alceste what was called
a mandolin, and which, from its appearance, might have
been an ancient lyre. But it was quite unnecessary. My
tongue never stopped the whole day. I told Alceste every-
thing: all about my youthful scrapes and fancies, and
Musasus and my battle, and Winter, and Christiana, and
the confounded tragedy, and, of course, 'Manstein.' If I
ceased for a moment, she always said, c Go on.' On I went,
and told the same stories over again, which she reheard
with the same interest. The present was so delightful to
rue that I cared little to talk about the past, and always
avoided the future. But Alceste would sometimes turn the
conversation to what might happen; and, as she now pro-
mised to heighten our happiness by bringing us a beautiful
stranger to share our delightful existence, the future began
to interest even me.

I had never written to my father since I arrived at Paris.
Every time I drew a bill I expected to find my credit re-
voked, but it was not so; and I therefore willingly concluded
that Lausanne apprised him of everything, and that he